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THE GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—ANOTHER DINNER PARTY. 


Wuen Grepory was thus quietly settled he appeared 
toexcite little attention. His peculiar friend sometimes 
gave him a cunning smile, to the display of all her 
shining teeth, but she occupied herself with the other 
Woman in examining the pot which steamed on the 
fire, in drawing some fine potatoes from the ashes, and 
distributing a few tin vessels of various shapes and 
sizes among the party. The odour from the pot was 
No. 930.—ocrozes 23, 1809. 





not inviting; the strong smell of rabbit broth was 
rendered stronger and not more savoury by some 
miscellaneous articles that had been added. But the 
broth and all that swam in it would have been wel- 
come to Gregory in preference to a huge clay ball 
which one of the boys drew from the fire with the 
pot-hook. He knew well what it was, and felt almost 
+ quivering at the thought of what might be before 
m 


“They shall rob and murder me almost,” he 
thought, “‘ before they shall make me eat that brute.” 
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The arrangements for the feast were very simple, 
quite Arcadian, only wanting in the elegance that 
Arcadia suggests. The pot stood as the dish de 
résistance, and round it gathered the company, the 
potatoes lying on the borders of the ashes to keep 
warm till eaten. The clay ball was broken, and the 
prickly skin remaining imbedded in the fragments, 
the body of alarge hedgehog roasted in gipsy fashion 
appeared, and was quickly dismembered and parted 
amongst the company. 

‘‘ Won't yer have a taste of the pork, young man ?” 
said Gregory’s persecutor, presenting him with a 
portion of her own share which smoked in her 
fingers. ‘Yer not hungry? more’s the pity,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Maybe yer’ll be the worse fer waiting 
before yer get another offer. Is it the broth yer 
thinking of? will yer try a taste of mine?” she said, 
offering him her tin cup. 

Gregory declined with as much serenity as he could 
command, internally congratulating himself on the 
option of going without. ‘I’m not over partickler,” 
he thought ; ‘‘ but when it comes to a varmint like 
that, and a pot that might a’ boiled a horse for the 
smell of it, why, it’s noways possible for any but 
heathen ecritturs like them to eat. Now, this is a 
dinner I couldn’t say grace for, and that’s enough to 
tell its charaeter.” 

A constant jabber went on between the women 
while the feast lasted; the man smoked till he ate, 
and then smoked again; the boys fished out from 
the pot all they could catch in their tins, but seemed, 
after their first hunger was appeased, to be more in- 
tent on regaling two ill-looking 
of the dinner had brought from under the hedge. 

“Yer see how merciful we are to our Jocks,” said 
the gipsy, laughing, to Gregory, as one of the dogs, 
not considering himself well enough supplied, put 
his head into the pot, sufficiently cool now, and helped 
himself. 

‘“‘ T hope yer'll give us a good name for living so 
kind and peaceable like,” she said again. 

Finding’ he meant to preserve his taciturnity, she 
went on, “‘ Now, if yer can’t speak, my dear, yor 
ean listen to me, and we'll get up yonder into the old 
shed, and give the horse a bit o’ hay, and nobody’ 
hear us, and you shall cross my hand wi’ gold, and 
Ill give you the werth of it.” 

This was very pleasant to hear. He got up with 
as much alacrity as he could, and followed his tor- 
mentor to the shed, hoping to be able to manage his 
escape. She walked on with a bundle of his late 
cushion under her arm, and fed the horse, first taking 
off the bridle, which she slung over her arm. 

** And why should yer go after a foolish old woman 
to get news of the man with lines on his face? tell 
me that,”’ she said. 

Gregory was taken by surprise ; no one but Michael 
and himself had had the slightest knowledge of his 
destination; surely the creature before him was too 
knowing. 

‘Ah, blesh yer now,”’ she said, seeing the effect of 
her words, “it’s all one ter me whether yer give me 
the gold er not. I shall have it from them as yer’ll 
be sorry I should tell the secret ter, so it’s no gain to 
me taking it from you, only I’ve took such a liking to 
yer from yer friendliness, that I can’t help giving yer 
the chanee.”’ 

‘¢ What is it you’re talking about? I tell you plain 
I don't believe you know my business, or if you do, 
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you ought to be ashamed of it; for you don’t get it 
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from any good quarters, so that’s my mind, and you’ve 
got it,” said Gregory, looking anxiously after the 
bridle as it hung on her arm. 

‘I’m no more ashamed of it than you are, a going 
a hunting after that old woman to get her to let out 
about her son-in-law,” said tho gipsy. 

‘‘ You’ve been a gossiping, that’s it,”’ said Gregory, 
recovering the shock a little ; ** you couldn’t a’ known 
my business, wnless—”’ 

“ Well, now, will yer be content to cross my hand 
with the gold yer was going to give her, and let me 
tell yer all about it, instead of going to Laxley 
Parva?” said the gipsy. 

“Why, what odds is it to you my going to Laxley 
Parva, or anywhere else I may be bound to?” said 
Gregory, angrily. 

‘« Don’t get into a passion, young man,” she whined. 
‘« They say you’re very good at book learning and 
such like, and it isn’t becoming in scholards to go 
into passions; yer never see me in a passion, me that 
hasn’t the power to read anything but the palm of 
a hand.” 

Gregory looked resigned—what could he do ? 

‘‘ Come now, yer’ll never be home ter-night, if yer 
let the time go on so,” she remonstrated. 

‘What does the crittur want?” he said, moved 
with vexation and wrath. 

“Only the gold you was to give to Mrs. Meg 
Rowans,” said the gipsy with a sly laugh. 

“TJ didn’t mean to give her no gold, so you’ve got 
your story by the wrong end,”’ said Gregory. 

“* Ah, then, belike you meant to promise it her, 
but I like ter have it at this present, for life is very 
uncertain, as you so often tell the people,” said the 

ipsy. 
% Where am I to get gold for you?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

“ Just out o’ the little leather bag, and I promise 
yer I'll take none but the one piece, ner lay a finger 
on more, and yer shall bridle yer horse when I’ve 
done, and ride back again and be home in good time 
to-night.” 

““T’ll give you the money, but not for what you 
could tell me ; it’s against my principles and belief 
to listen to you; but I'll give you the money, though 
I’m a poor man, and it'll be a loss to me, sooner than 
be kept here any longer.” So saying, Gregory pro- 
ceeded to take out his bag. 

The gipsy waited till she saw the sovereign, then, 
holding out her hand, she told him to cross it. 

“NotI, nor no such wicked heathen rubbitch,” 
said Gregory, stoutly. ‘There is but one cross I 
know ought about, and that has no fellowship with 
lies.”” 

The gipsy looked struck with his firm and sturdy 
answer. After a moment’s pause she said— 

‘It’s no lies I mean to teil you, and the truth I’ve 
got never came from a bad quarter, and yer needn’t 
mind listening ter me, though yer a proud Christian 
man.” 

‘‘There never was no such a thing as a.proud 
Christian man, and if you knowed what you was 
a talking about, you wouldn’t say such gibberish.” 

“Tain’t no gibberish; there’s a many as calls 
theirselves Christians as treats us like dogs, all but 
giving us a bone, cud they’d grudge us that.” 

“You don’t seem to want for bones nor flesh 
neither,” said Giegory. “Good now, give me the 
bridle, and let me be moving. I’ve a long way to go 
before I get to my journey’s end ”—and he held out 
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one hand with the sovereign and the other for the 
bridle. 

“‘You’ve got no need to take a longer journey than 
straight back where you eome from; you'll get no 
good at Laxley,” said the gipsy. 

Gregory held out the sovereign, but she was deter- 
mined to say out her say. 

‘“‘T’ll take it without a cross if yer don’t like making 
of it; but yer must know first that him yer looking 
after is one foot on sea and another foot on shore by 
this time, and yer’Jl as easy pick up yer shadder as 
lay hold of him, and the old woman at Laxley has 
no more knowledge of him than yer have.” 

‘Who is it you’re talking of ? What's hisname?” 
said Gregory. 

“He’s put it by so long, I doubt he’s forgot it,” 
said the gipsy. 

“Am I to tell my master his name, or will. you 
just give me the bridle and let me get on my way?” 
said Gregory, quite out of patience. 

‘“‘Yer way is to Dashit, my dear; and yer may tell 
yer master that iis master is on his heels, and he’d 
best order the pony shay, for the house won’t hold 
em both.” 

“Very good; give me the bridle. 
got the gold, you know,” said Gregory. 

‘And yer may tell him too, when the right man 
comes to his own, he won’t stand before him. ‘Tell 
him I see it all in his hands as they was stuck behind 
his back, and him walking up the steps.”’ 

Gregory made a catch at the bridte, but she held 
it tight. 

“Blesh yer heart, my dear, don’t I want to give 
yer the worth of the Queen’s gold pictur? You 
just advise the old man to make his mind asy, and 
give up while he’s got the chance—it’ll havea hand- 
somer look than griping it till it’s took away from 
him ; and don’t you aim to go to Laxley, for (out of 
my good feelings for you) I'll tell you Meg Rowans 
is miles away, and she wouldn’t do the business you 
want her for if she was as near to you as you are to me, 
so don’t waste time and horseflesh. Ah, don’t go for 
to shake yer head! I’m saying the truth that I 
know tg, and yer’d ought to be thanking me instead 
of twisting yer face that fashion. There, take the 
bridle: this is the cheapest bargain yer ever made, 
mind my words. Tell him to let them go to sea as 
likes it, and never ter meddle wi’ ’em, and ter be 
honest in his old age.” 

“Honest!” cried Gregory, fixing on the bridle 
in great disgust. ‘‘ You're a nice article to talk 
about honesty!” he added, when he was well on 
the horse’s back and a few paces off. 

The gipsy made a feint to spring forward to the 
bridle, but he clutched it tight and trotted briskly 
out of the gate. She laughed loud and long as he 
rode off, crying out, ‘‘ And yer never once axed after 
the babby as is just born, as yer may say.” 

“Tm not the babby you take me for,” he thought, 
as he made off with all speed, for he didn’t know 
whether he mightn’t be followed. He took his way 
back to Torbury ; but he stopped neither at the mill 
nor at the Royal Oak, but went on straight to 
Queen’s Copley. 

When he rode into the Dog yard, the ostler asked 
him if he had been steeple-chasing. 

“« Worse nor that,” said Gregory ; “I’ve fell among 
thieves, and I want to get back and put the p’lice 
after ’em,” 

To his great satisfaction, he fouad he was in time for 
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the coach, and glad he was when he was once micre 
seated safely on its top. While waiting for the coach 
to start, he ruminated on what had passed, and began 
to question whether Michael would approve of his 
returning without seeing Meg Rowans. 

‘“« But where was the good of going if she wasn’t 
at home, or of seeing her, if that erittur told the 
truth—and some on it must a’ been truth, for how 
could she a knowed about my being sent to Laxley ? 
He’ll call me ‘owl,’ I'll warrant. Well, he must 
have his fling; maybe it does him good, and it 
won’t hurt me; nor make me more of a owl than I 
am, his saying so.” 

A little man by his side, who looked sadly pinched 
with the cold and very meek under it, diverted his 
thoughts. 

‘‘'You look as if summer was a pleasanter time 
to you than this present, as it is to me,” he said, with 
a tone of kindly sympathy. 

‘Yes, sir, summer agrees best with my complaint. 
I’m troubled with asthma, and this cold wind will 
be sure to bring it on to-night; but the will of the 
Lord, in health or sickness, be done.” 

“Now that came out of your heart, by the very 
sound of it,” said Gregory, ‘and by reason of that 
it went straight to mine; and if so be as you are able 
to say out and out, ‘ The will of the Lord be done,’ I 
don’t pity you so much for your trouble, though 
there’s a greater unpleasantness about asthma than 
a many other sorts of sicknesses.” 

“Tt’s very trying to faith and patience,” said the 
little man, wheezing as he spoke; ‘‘ but you know, 
sir, we must be tried in some way, and He that sends 
the trouble is sure to know better than we what 
will do the work in us the easiest.” 

‘‘ Well, how pleasant!” said Gregory: ‘I’m glad, 
to my heart, of hearing such sensible talk. I’ve been 
in poor company lately, and altogether—mostly, I 
can’t get people to own to the goodness of the Lord, 
nor to speak of him even.” 

Gregory’s heart was stirred at this unexpected 
discovery of a congenial companion, and overflowed 
quite naturally in pious talk. , 

The two were soon pursuing their favourite theme. 
‘‘Now, as we are travelling the same road,” said 
Gregory, and then he paused abruptly, struck with 
another idea—‘‘here, put my top coat over you; I 
brought two, and up against this luggage, as keeps 
my back warm, I don’t want it—I say, as we are 
travelling the same road, I should like to know—’ 
for fellow-travellers of that sort come scarce with 
me—what is your opinion about the end of the 
way?” 

‘Do you mean, what like will be the joys of 
heaven?” asked the little man. 

“ That’s it,” said Gregory. 

The little man shook his head, with a smile, and 
said, ‘‘That’s beyond me. Perfection, perfection—it 
will be perfect ; but what I see most about it is that 
God’s law of love and holiness will reign there, and 
only think what that will be! Even here, with the 
little I know of it, I ean say of the law of the Lord, 
it is sweeter than honey and the honeycomb; and 
there I shall know it perfectly, and love it perfectly.” 

Gregory listened with grave approval, and was 
going to make lis comment, when other passengers 
got up, the coachman cracked his whip, and the 
coach rattled out of the yard. 

A fit of coughing and short breathing made tho 
little man bury his face in his shawl. 
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‘‘You ain’t dressed for such a day as this, 
Gregory, looking at his scanty clothing. 

‘It’s the warmest coat I’ve got,” said the little 
man in a whisper. 

Gregory’s heart was touched. When he got down 
at the spot where he was to turn off to Baron’s 
Dassett, he said, ‘‘ You’re a-going on to Boulder- 
stow ? you may keep my coat for good and all. I’m 
a-going to walk now, and shan’t want it, and I’ve 
got a plenty of clothes to last my life.” 

‘‘How good of you!” said the little man, who 
had half taken it off; ‘it’s the thiig I’m most in 
want of.” 

“We mustn’t forget that the hairs of our heads 
are counted, and I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas your 
- wanting of a coat, and my having one to spare, that 
was the purtickler reason for our coming together.” 

The little man wrung his hand. 

‘‘Maybe we shan’t see one another’s face again 
till we meet in the golden streets of the city,” said 
Gregory. 

The little man’s cough wouldn’t let him reply in 
words; and Gregory’s heart rejoiced more and more 
at the thought of that meeting as he drew nearer to 
the great house. ‘All the citizens like him, poor 
fellow!” he thought—‘‘ meek, lowly, and loving; no 
weakness, no sickness, no death, no want, no care, no 
trouble, and all because there is nosin: a bravecity, and 
very near! I’m glad he’s got my coat: he’s done me a 
power of good; he’s brought me almost to see the 
shining gates and count the towers of it. Courage, 
Greg ! you’re going into strife for a bit now, but now 
will soon be over; a few more unpleasant ‘nows,’ 
and then comes ‘for ever,’ and what a for ever!” 

Thus arming himself to bear the first shock of 
his master’s disappointment and probable wrath, he 
plodded on, but it was near midnight before he got 
into the yard. He had the master-key of the wicket, 
and let himself in. To his great relief, no light 
twinkled through the window of his master’s room. 
Moving with as much caution as if he had been a 
thief, lest he should betray his arrival, he tapped 
softly at cook’s particular entrance, from which he 
had turned away the gipsy. Cook, who was fond of 
him, though he didn’t spare her, partly expected him, 
and was on the watch, and once more he found 
repose and refreshment in his old place in the 
chimney-corner, both of which he thoroughly needed. 

‘“‘There’s been a fine to-do about your being so 
late, and the doors was all ordered to be shut, and us 
to go to bed; but I was certain you’d come home; 
and I wasn’t a-going to bed without giving of you 
a fair chance.” 

‘* That were very considerate of you,” said the old 
man. 

‘‘ There, I fried the taters for a relish,’ said cook. 

‘‘They’re real relishable,” said Gregory. 

‘‘ And now, Greg, tell us, where have you been? ” 
asked cook, whose curiosity had helped friendship in 
keeping her up. 

‘¢ Where?” said Gregory, wondering for a minute 
how he should satisfy her. ‘‘ Why, I’ve been to a 
mill as wants repairing.” 

‘Is that all?” said cook, much disappointed. 

‘* Enough too, if you’d a seen the ruinated state 
it’s in.” 

‘“‘But have he got mills and places all the way off 
you’ve been? Watty said as you was gone by coach : 
the blacksmith’s man see you get up at the cross 
roads,” said cook. 5 
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‘‘ Ay, I’ve been by coach, and a long way off ; but 
he’s got places furder off than I’ve been. And now 
thank ’ee for my comfortable supper ; and to-morrow 
I'll tell you about a fellow-traveller I met on the top 
of the coach as’ll help me to pleasant dreams to- 
night, if I’m not mistaken; so here’s good night, 
and the same to you!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE HEIR A STRANGER IN HIS HOME. 


Wuuitez John was out, and Tarvit had gone to meta- 
morphose himself, Mx. Banaster set himself to serious 
thoughts on the aspect of things. If, confident as he 
was of John’s being the veritable representative of 
the Gayton family, he allowed Mr. Keriol to go to 
law to recover possession for Alan Stapylton, he felt 
he should be dealing in a very unfriendly way by him. 
But he was quite sure, so very decidedly bent was 
his friend on placing the young man in what he 
believed to be his own, that nothing short of a proved 
story—no mere suspicions—would arrest his progress. 
Now, to let him know the ground of his opposition to 
him would be contrary to his policy. He wanted an 
indubitable proof, to show Michael Presgrave his duty, 
and give him a chance of doing it without litigation ; 
thus to rescue a character not entirely free from the 
aspersion of dishonourable if not actually fraudulent 
conduct, and induce him to retire on his own ample 
means with credit and fair fame. ‘If Keriol would 
not press on so impatiently with his notices,” he 
thought, ‘‘ but just give things a little time to work 
round, I believe all would come smooth: he has no 
chance for Stapylton any way ; but it is no easy thing 
to convince an obstinate man, and, for a sensible 
man, he is very obstinate; his love for that boy 
infatuates him. Well, I must make allowances. 
I have no one to entangle or warp my affections, or 
I might be as obstinate as he is!’”’ he sighed, as he 
came to this conclusion. 

The conversation he had with John, on his return, 
served more and more to impress him with the fact 
of his being indeed John Gayton’s heir. Even Miss 
Trigg, who had not often seen the celebrated 
‘“‘Jack,”’ the wildfire of the family, and, until his 
marriage, his father’s favourite, could not help look- 
ing now and then with a bewildered gaze on this 
young man, as if some thought undefined pressed on 
her in connection with him. 

“You are pleased with Mr. Trafford, Patience ?’”” 
said Mr. Banaster. . 

‘¢ He looks much better now he is better dressed, 
in fact, gentlemanlike and handsome rather. But, 
brother Banaster, he puts me into a puzzle ; he is so 
like somebody I have seen, and yet I can’t think of 
any one. Captain ? No, no, it’s no one I can 
fix on—no one hereabouts, certainly,” she said. 

Mr. Banaster smiled, and said nothing. 

The next morning he proposed a drive. ‘‘ Sister 
Trigg, will you drive to Dassett to-day?” he said. 
‘“‘T wish to show it to Mr. Trafford : it’s a curious old 

lace, and I put Gregory to look after a particular 
ind of bat which I think must be there, and I want 
a better specimen than I have.” 

‘Will the bat come home with us in the car- 
riage?” inquired Miss Trigg, divided between love 
for Dassett and hatred for bats. 

‘“‘No, ma’am; we will make him an outside 
passenger, if I am so fortunate as to secure him,” 
said Mr. Banaster. 

‘Then I shall be delighted!” said Miss Trigg,. 
quite excited at the thought of paying a visit to her 
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cumstances. 

John had made quite an inroad on Miss Trigg’s 
good graces by his pleasant bearing ; but as she felt 
afraid of committing her gentility by allowing too 
much intimacy with the son of a farmer, she com- 
promised matters by treating him with a patronising 
air, wishing sincerely he were a true-born gentle- 
man, that she might add him to her intimates. Ter 
estimate of him was a matter of entire indifference to 
John, who was ignorant that every word she spoke 
to him was regulated by prudential care, and thought 
she was a good sort of old lady, a little stiff, for 
which he made all allowances, and, contrary to his 
usual habit, he went more than half way to meet her 
civilities. 

“Poor young man!” thought Miss Trigg, ‘ how 
plain you can see his origin; he is too forward for 
good breeding, but he is not used to society!” 

“ Poor. old lady, how formal she is!” thought 
John ; ‘‘ but her day is over, and she isa sort of lamp 
despised by the world, in which she seems still to 
look for satisfaction.” 

So pity, unsuspected on both sides, brought them 
together, and Mr. Banaster was happy to see that he 
would not find an adversary in sister Patience, at any 
rate, for the present. 

They started, after an early breakfast; for Mr. 
Banaster observed that the days were short, and 
there would not be time enough for Miss Trigg and 
Miss Honoria to talk over the last new fashions, if 
they delayed too long. 

‘Nor for you to go bat-hunting, brother 
Banaster,” replied Miss Trigg, with a frosty sort 
of gaiety. 

While they are preparing for the drive, we will go 
before them to Dassett, and see how Gregory is, after 
his previous day’s adventure. 

“Oh, you’re at home!” said Michael, as he 
entered his room at the usual hour with his shaving 
water. 

“Yes, quite at home,” said Gregory; ‘‘ more so 
by reason of being where I wasn’t at home by no 
means yesterday.” 

“Oh, the old woman was troublesome?’’ said 
Michael. ‘‘ Set down the water, and tell me all about 
it.’ 

Gregory set down the water, and stood a moment 
considering where he should begin. 

‘* What did she say?” said Michael, impatiently. 

“Never seed her,” said Gregory. 

“What, not the woman Rowans?” said Michael. 

“This is how it was,” said Gregory ; and with as 
much brevity as he could, he related his adventures. 

Michael averted his face as he listened to the 
gipsy’s messages. ‘I'll have them up!” he said. 
“That hussy was an accomplice in the murder he 
committed, I’ve no doubt : there was a large gang of 
them. She wanted to blind you. She knew, if you 
went on to Laxley, you’d find the truth out. Why 
didn’t you do as I said, and go there?” 

“It were a clean impossibility,” said Gregory. 
“ Here were she, and here were me; and there under 
the hedge was the man and the boys, and the dogs 
beside ’em. Why I could no more have gone down 
that lane, with her orders not to do it, than you 
could at this minute with the bed you're lying on tied 
to your back.” 

“Pooh! nonsense—you’re an old coward. You 
had a horse,” said Michael, angrily. 
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esteemed friends at Dassett under such unusual cir- ! 


‘It’s true I had a horse; maybe it’s true I’m a 
old coward; but I don’t see as it would a’ been any 
bravery to run the chance of passing the night wi’ 
"em: the day were plenty,” said Gregory. 

“Ah, I see how it is; I must help myself. 1 
thought you had some spirit in you, and that you 
cared for me; but you’re like the rest. You can go.” 

‘* You'll please order when ,’ Gregory began. 

‘« Go,” said Michael, and he obeyed. 

‘Qh dear! oh dear!” sighed the old man, “ is it 
come to this? Whatever will be the end of it all? 
And I haven’t said all the crittur said neither: it were 
no good to aggravate him out and out.” 

Until now he had been so much occupied with his 
own personal share of the transaction, that he had 
not given much thought to what the gipsy had said ; 
but the manner in which Michael had received her 
warnings struck him, and he began to ruminate on 
their meaning. 

‘‘Do she mean young Muster Stapylton?’ he 
thought. ‘‘ Well, we knows all about him ; she needn’t 
a’ kep it so mystified like.” 

The prevailing subject of his troubled speculations, 
however, was his master. 

‘Him as I have served with all my power, and 
loved with all my heart. Yes, for all he’s never been 
what you may call total pleasant for long together, 
I’ve never done nought but love him, and, do what 
he may, I hope I never shall. Somehow it seems to 
me as if he’d been laid upon me as a burden, that 
I’m bound to do my best to help along, whether he’ll 
come, or whether he wont. 

‘‘T’m a owl and a old coward, and a many more 
things in his eyes; so as I must be a poor crittur to 
stir him as is no owl—I’ll say that for him—nor no 
coward—l’ll say that too: but summat he is as ho 
shouldn’t,be, summat as I’m not, by God’s good help to 
me, and while there’s that differ betwixt us, I can give 
him a hand; yes, it’s laid upon me to do it—I can feel 
it is, and do it I will, God helping me, though, now 
he’s taken to be so short and snubby wi’ me, there’s 
no road as I can see but prayer and patience. Well, 
there’s no show in that road ; but it leads to victory, I 
do believe ; so let it be my road, please {iod!” 

Tears came into the old man’s eyes as he watched 
Michael walk along the terrace, talking to Honoria, 
with whom he had taken his breakfast, forsaking his 
room that overlooked the yard. He noticed that his 
face looked careworn and haggard, and that he 
walked with uneven steps, pausing as if for breath. 

‘Well, I mun spend my time better than in 
looking at him, if I mean to get into favour again,” 
he said, returning to the yard, to help Wat in some 
work. 

He had scarcely arrived there when the sound of 
wheels was heard. His first thought was to protect 
Michael from an invasion by giving him notice; but 
the next was one of doubt, whether it wouldn’t be 
better to expose him to it, than to thrust himself on 
his notice. When he saw who the visitor was, 
‘‘ Now Muster Banaster’s the very man to cure him,” 
he said to himself, as he joyfully helped the company 
to “unlight.” 

“Ah, Gregory, we’re early guests; but I wanted 
to find your master at home, and to show the place by 
good daylight to this gentleman.” 

As he spoke he pointed to John, hoping to see 
some effect produced by his appearance ; but Gregory 
had no eyes for’any one but Mr. Banaster. 

‘“‘I ketched a bat, sir. I don’t know if he’s the 
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right sort; but I’ve got him safe for you to see,” he 
said, with a gleeful air; for it was so pleasant to offer 
a little service to one who would surely be pleased 
with it. 

‘‘Oh, pray don’t bring the creature till I am safe 
in the house,” said Miss Trigg, before Mr. Banaster 
could reply. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ma’am ; I value him too much 
to let him go at large. Gregory, I ought to have 
driven up the avenue; but I know your front entrance 
is not used, so I came in this way, and now I must 
beg you to escort us to your master—and Miss 
Presgrave.” 

“‘They’re a-walking on the terrace at this minute, 
being as the sun’s out, I suppose,” said Gregory, who, 
however, knew well enough that it would take a 
great deal more sunshine than a late autumn day 
could give to make Michael promenade with his 
sister. 

‘Then we shall find them round this way?” said 
Mr. Banaster, proceeding to the court at the side of 
the house, that led round to the front. 

Gregory chaperoned them till he came in sight of 
his master, who was slowly pacing on, his hands 
behind his back, in an attitude as favourable for 
reading his fortune as the gipsy could have desired. 

“I won’t gono furder, sir,” said the old man, 
retreating behind a yew-tree, while the party went 
forward. 

Curious to see what effect the sudden appari- 
tion would have on Michael, he watched from 
between the boughs, and was grieved to see that the 
surprise—he presumed it was surprise—made him 
_ very uneasy; he knew it by his hurried manner, by 
his leaning against the parapet wall that divided 
the terraces, as if overcome with the weariness of 
agitation. : 

‘Well! he couldn’t be more taken to, if he was 
among them critters I got the taste of yesterday,” 
he said; “‘ but it’s all foolishness. If it had been a 
lawyer, or Miss Trigg, or that stranger alone, I’d have 
stood his friend, and given him a chance to slip off, 
for all he’d a’ browbeat me for my pains; but, dear 
heart, there’s Miss Trigg and Miss Honor, they’ve 
come together at wonst, like cooing doves, and 
there’s the stranger a-walking along wi ’em: he’s got 
nobody but Muster Banaster, and he can’t make no 
objections to him, surely!’’ Thus satisfied, he went 
off to see that the honours of the house were done to 
the coachman and Mullins, and that Wat did his 
duty by the horses. 

“Well,” said Mr. Banaster, after the introduction 
to John was over, aud he was walking with the 
ladies, ‘‘I brought this young friend of mine, not 
so much to see you, as to be seen by you, Mr. 
Presgrave.” 

‘“‘ Are young men so scarce?” asked Michael; “ or 
is there anything particular in this one?” 

“* Have you looked at him?” asked Mr. Banaster. 

* As much as I generally look at strangers,” said 
Michael, with apparent indifference. 

“Not enough to be struck with his likeness to any 
one? You shall see him without his hat,” said Mr. 
Banaster. 

“Is he a relation? —is he like you?” asked 
Michael. 


“No! TI believe he is a connexion of yours, 


rather,” said Mr. Banaster. “ Really, Mr. Presgrave, 
I have very little doubt that this 
Gayton’s son.” 


is poor Jack 
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‘‘Really, Mr. Banaster, you have been very in- 
dustrious in this business ; you have not only invented 
a claim, but you have found out your claimant.” 

‘‘No invention, sir,” said Mr. Banaster, calmly. 
“The young man is as yet, though aware that he is 
of good origin, ignorant of my opinion concerning 
him; and the evidence in his favour is entirely cir- 
cumstantial, but it seems to me to be conclusive, and 
I think it would be so to any unprejudiced person.” 

‘‘ But I am not unprejudiced,” said Michael, grow- 
ing very pale, and compressing his lips. ‘“I have a 
trust to keep, and until I have indisputable proof, 
without a flaw, I will not give it up.” 

Mr. Banaster went over the several grounds of 
evidence. 

‘« As to the watch, it has to be proved that it ever 
belonged to John Gayton. As to that rascal Tarvit, he 
is no evidence—his first appearance in public would 
hang him; as to the old captain, who, you.say, cor- 
roborates his testimony, he may be the man who 
wrote the letter, he may have invented the tale, the 
letter itself may be an invention. As to this pre- 
tender’s likeness to John Gayton, he may be like, 
and he may not be; it has been proved over and over 
again in court, that personal likeness is not safe or 
warrantable ground to prove identity, and surely it 
is a straw in the balance to show parentage, when 
that peauntage is to: bring a large fortune at its 
back! No, no, sir; the whole is a rope of sand—a 
rope of sand! I won’t listen to it. If you wish to 
show friendship to that young man, you will beware 
how you put such a notion into his head.” 

‘You surprise me!” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘T am surprised at you!” retorted Michael. ‘T 
always thought you a quiet man, that would leave me 
to do my duty without any troubling.” 

‘‘ Your duty, Mr. Presgrave,” replied Mr. Banaster, ~ 
‘“ was to look out for John Gayton’s son. You took no 
steps to discover him: he has been thrown in my way— 
I never sought after him, and you refuse to examine 
his right. Mr. Presgrave, you are a rich man; the 
giving up of this vast place ought to be a relief to 
you. Weare not young ; verysoon our occupation here 
will be no more than six feet of earth. Remember 
that, I entreat you!” i 





THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 


Proressor Sroxss, in his address at Exeter, as 
President of the British Association, after a lucid 
summary of recent discoveries in various branches, 
concluded with some remarks on the limits of science. 
We have heard so much lately about the triumphs 
of scientific discovery that it is well to be reminded 
by so high an authority of what science can do and 
what it cannot do. The address of Professor Stokes 
was admirably calculated to be a corrective to the too 
great hopes which the public have been taught to 
entertain as to the scientific future. We are getting 
a little too proud of science, and need to be re- 
minded that ‘‘it can but enlighten us as to the depth 
of our ignorance,” and that it can never help us to 
the highest knowledge. Among the multitudes who 
have in the present day a smattering of science, 
there is a kind of vague faith in the ameliorative 
influence it is to exert on the lot of mankind. Every 
age has had its faith in a good time coming, and its 
theory as to the quarter from whence it should come- 
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Down to the last century it was customary to look 
for it from the victory of the perfect church; the 
tendency of the past.century was to expect it from 
political changes; now it is hoped for from science. 
Professor Stokes holds out no such expectations. He 
does not preach a scientific millennium. He does not 
indicate that at last the veil of Isis is to be lifted, 
and man is to look upon the face of absolute truth. 
He recognises a sphere which transeends our science, 
though it cannot transcend our interest, and a know- 
ledge which is not to be attained by the way of phy- 
sical inquiry, yet may be necessary to be known. 

In other words, to revelation alone must we look 
for knowledge which science fails to give. The 
warning of Lord Bacon, the father of inductive 
philosophy, isnow as much as ever needed :—‘“ Being 
now about te open a fountain, such as it is not easy 
to discern where the issues and streams thereof will 
take and fall, I thought it good and necessary, in 
the first place, to make a strong and sound head or 
bank to rule and guide the course of the waters, by 
setting down this position or axiom, namely; that 
all knowledge is to be limited by religion, and to be 
referred to use and action. Yor if any man shall 
think, by view and inquiry into these sensible and 
material things, to attain to any light for the re- 
vealing of the nature or will of God, he shall dan- 
gerously abuse himself.” The following is the con- 
clusion of Professor Stokes’s address :— 

“With reference to those branches of scienee in 
which we are more or less concerned with the 
phenomena of life, my own studies give me no right 
to address you. But I hope I may be permitted, asa 
physicist, and viewing the question from the physical 
side, to express to you my views as to the relation 
which the: physical bear to the biological sciences. 

‘ No other physical science has been brought to such 
perfection as mechanics; and in mechanics we have 
long been familiar with the idea of the perfect 
generality of its laws, of. their applicability to bodies 
organic as well as inorganic, living as well as dead. 
Thus in a railway collision, when a train is suddenly 
arrested, the passengers are thrown forward, by virtue 
of the inertia of their. bedies, precisely according to 
the laws which regulate the motion of dead matter. 
So trite has the idea become that the reference to it 
may seem childish; but from mechanics let us pass 
on to chemistry, and the case will be found by no 
means so clear. 

‘“* When chemists ceased to be content with the mere 
ultimate analysis of organic substances, and set 
themselves to study their proximate constituents, a 
great number of definite chemical compounds were 
obtained which eould not be formed artificially. I 
do not know what may have been the usual opinion 
at that time among chemists as to their mode of for- 
mation. Probably it may.have been imagined that 
chemical affinities were, indeed, concerned in their 
formation, but controlled and modified by an assumed 
Vital foree. But as the science progressed many of 
these organic substances were formed artificially, in 
some cases from other and perfectly distinct organic 
substances, in other cases actually from their ele- 
ments. .... At the present time a considerable 
number of what used to be regarded as essentially 
natural organie substances have been formed in the 
laboratory. That being the case, it seems most 
reasonable to suppose that in the plant or animal 
from which those organic substances were obtained 


they were formed by the play of ordinary chemical 
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affinity, not necessarily nor probably by the same 
series of reactions by which Pe were formed in the 
laboratory, where a high temperature is commonly 
employed, but stilt by chemical reactions of some 
kind, under the agency in many cases of light, an 
agency sometimes employed by the chemist in his 
laboratory. And since the boundary line between 
the natural substances which have and these which 
have not been formed artificially is one which, so far 
as we know, simply depends upon the amount. of our 
knowledge, and is continually changing as new pro- 
cesses are discovered, we are led to extend the same 
reasoning to the various chemical substances of which 
organic structures are made up. 

‘‘ But do the laws of chemical affinity, to which, as 
I have endeavoured to infer, living beings, whether 
vegetable or animal, are in absolute subjection, 
together with those of capillary attraction, of diffu- 
sion, and so forth, account for the formation of an 
organic structure, as distinguished from the elabora- 
tion of the chemical substances of which it is com- 
posed? No more, it seems to me, than the laws of 
motion aecount for the union of oxygen and hydrogen 
to” form water, though the ponderable matter so 
uniting is subject to the laws of motion during the 
act of union just as well as before and after.- In the 
various processes of crystallisation, of precipitation, 
and so forth, which we witness in dead matter, I 
cannot see the faintest shadow of an approach to the 
formation of an organic structure, still less to the 
wonderful series of changes whieh are concerned im 


the growth and perpetuation of even the lowest 


plant. 

‘‘ Admitting to the full as highly probable, though 
not completely demonstrated, the applicability to 
human a of the laws which have been ascer- 
tained with reference to dead matter, I feel con- 
strained at the same time to admit the existence of a 
mysterious something lying beyond—a something 
sué generis, which I regard, not as balancing amd 
suspending the ordinary physical laws, but as working 
with them and through them to the attainment of a 
designed end. What this something which we call 
life may be is a profound mystery. We know not 
how many links in the chain of seeondary causation 
may yet remain behind—we know not. how few. It 
would be presumptuous indeed to assume in any 
case that we had already reached the last link, and 
to charge with irreverence a fellow-worker who 
attempted to push his investigations yet one step 
further back. 

‘On the other hand, if a thick darkness enshrouds 
all beyond, we have no right to assume it to be im- 
possible that we should have reached even the last 
link of the chain—a stage where further progress is 
unattainable, and we can only refer the highest law 
at whieh we stopped to the fiat of an Almighty 
Power. To assume the contrary as a matter of 
necessity is practically to remove the First Cause of 
all to an infinite distance from us. The boundary, 
however, between what is clearly known and what is 
veiled in impenetrable darkness is not ordinarily 
thus sharply defined. Between the two there lies a 
misty region, in which loom the ill-diseerned links of 
the chain which are yet beyond us. 

‘¢ But the general principle is not affected thereby. 
Let us fearlessly trace the dependence of link on link 
as far as it may be given us to trace it, but let us 
take heed that in thus studying second causes we 
forget not the First Cause, nor shut our eyes to the 
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wonderful proofs of design which, in the study of 
organised beings especially, meet us at every turn. 
Truth we know must be self-consistent, nor can one 
truth contradict another, even though the two may 
have been arrived at by totally different processes— 
in the one case, suppose, obtained by sound scientific 
investigation ; in the other case taken on trust from 
duly authenticated witnesses. Misinterpretations of 
course there may be on the one side or on the other, 
causing apparent contradictions. Every mathema- 
tician knows that in his private work he will occa- 
sionally, by two different trains of reasoning, arrive 
at discordant conclusions. He is at once aware that 
there must be a slip somewhere, and sets himself to 
detect and correct it. 

‘« When conclusions rest on probable evidence, the 
reconciling of apparent contradictions is not so simple 
and certain. It requires the exercise of a calm, un- 
biassed judgment, capable of looking at both sides of 
the question ; and oftentimes we have long to sus- 
pend our decision, and seek for further evidence. 
None need fear the effect of scientific inquiry carried 
on in an honest, truth-loving, humble spirit, which 
makes us no less ready frankly to avow our ignorance 
of what we cannot explain than to accept conclusions 
based on sound evidence. The slow but sure path 
of induction is open to us. Let us frame hypotheses 
if we will; most useful are they when kept in their 
proper place, as stimulating inquiry. Let us seek to 
confront them with observation and experiment, 
thereby confirming or upsetting them as the result 
may prove ; but let us beware of placing them prema- 
turely in the rank of ascertained truths, and building 
further conclusions on them as if they were. 

‘‘ When from the phenomena of life we pass on to 
those of mind, we enter a region still more profoundly 
mysterious. We can readily imagine that we may 
here be dealing with phenomena altogether tran- 
scending those of mere life, in some such way as those 
of life transcend, as I have endeavoured to infer, 
those of chemistry and molecular attractions, or as 
the laws of chemical affinity in their turn transcend 
those of mere mechanics. Science can be expected 
to do but little to aid us here, since the instrument of 
research is itself the object of investigation. It can 
but enlighten us as to the depth of our ignorance, 
and lead us to look to a higher aid for that which 
most nearly concerns our well-being.” 





THE HON. JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Snortiy after the acknowledgment in 1783 by Great 
Britain of the independence of her revolted colonies, 
John Adams appeared in London, the first American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. Since that 
time, the United States has been represented in this 
country by asuccession of her ablest and most accom- 
plished statesmen. Of these, John Adams himself 
and his son, John Quincy Adams, were after their 
return elevated to the Presidency; as were also in 
later times Martin Van Buren and James Buchanan. 
Mr. Dallas, the successor of Mr. Buchanan, had 
before been Vice-President. Mr. Bancroft, now the 


representative of his country at Berlin, whose great 
work, the ‘ History of the United States,” stamps 
him a writer of original and philosophical views, was 
American Minister in London from 1846 to 1849; 
and but recently, after a comparatively long resi- 
dence, Mr. Charles Francis Adams—not less a culti- 
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vated scholar than a sagacious diplomatist—left our 
shores. To him succeeded Mr. Reverdy Johnson; 
and in place of Mr. Johnson, in May last, the subject 
of our notice, the present distinguishe 
tentiary of the great western republic, arrived in 
England. As a historian, Mr. Motley has achieved 
a high position in English literature, and is well 
known to English readers. He was born at 
Dorchester, near Boston, Massachusetts, on the 15th 
April, 1814. His family, of English origin, has been 
settled since the 17th century in Massachusetts; his 
maternal ancestor, the Rev. John Lothrop, being one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Young 
Motley received his education first at the ‘ Latin 
School,” Boston; afterwards at the academy at 
Round Hill, Massachusetts—an academy, it may be 
interesting to know, established by Messrs. Cogswell 
and George Bancroft, the historian to whom we have 
referred as Mr. Motley’s predecessor in the Embassy 
at London. He then entered Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1831. After thus completing 
the prescribed course at Harvard, Mr. Motley visited 
the old world. Having studied for a time both at 
Gottingen and Berlin, he travelled in Europe till the 
end of 1835, when he returned to the United States. 
There he studied jurisprudence, and in 1837 became 
a member of the American bar. Literary pursuits 
had, however, to him a greater attraction than legal 
studies; and in 1839, ‘‘ Morton’s Hope,” a work of 
fiction from his pen, was issued anonymously at New 
York. This tale contains sketches of German 
university life, grounded on his own experience, and 
also in part gives pictures of the war of the American 
Revolution. In 1841, Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, appointed Mr. Motley Secretary of the 
United States Legation at St. Petersburg; and after 
a residence of about a year in the Russian capital, 
we find him again at Boston, busily occupied in con- 
tributing to the ‘‘North American Review,” and 
other high-class periodicals. As connected with his 
stay at St. Petersburg, we may mention that an 
article on ‘‘ Peter the Great,” which appeared about 
this time in the ‘‘ North American Review,” is the 
product of Mr. Motley’s pen. ‘‘ Merry Mount,” his 
second work of fiction, was published at Boston in 
1849. It is a tale of colonial life of the period imme- 
diately preceding the rise of the Massachusetts 
colony. ‘The reader of ‘‘ Merry Mount” will make 
acquaintance with Miles Standish, a character still 
more recently delineated by Longfellow in one of his 
oems. 

About this time, Mr. Motley conceived the design 
of writing the ‘History of the Dutch Republic.” 
Abandoning fiction and miscellaneous literary pro- 
duction, he gave himself wholly to the prosecution of 
his chosen task. There was an obvious fitness in an 
American and a Republican undertaking to write the 
history of the signal struggle of the States of Holland 
against the despotism and persecuting bigotry of 
Philip; a struggle which issued so gloriously in the 
triumph of religious liberty, and the overthrow of the 
Spanish power in the Netherlands. 

Scarcely, however, had Mr. Motley entered upon 
his labours, which had for him an especial attractive- 
ness and congeniality, when he was told that his 
countryman, Mr. Prescott, who had already earned a 
high reputation as a historian, was also engaged in the 
same field. This information greatly embarrassed 
him, and all but arrested his progress. We have 
the circumstances connected with what proved to be 
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ur an interesting episode in the history of literature | large preparations had already been made for the 
3 fully related in a letter written by Mr. Motley, then | work, although ‘ Peru’ had not yet been published. 
ot at Rome, on the day (26th February, 1859) on which | I felt naturally much disappointed. I was conscious 
- he heard of Mr. Prescott’s death. Valuable for the | of the immense disadvantage to myself of making 
| light in which it presents the characters of the two | my appearance, probably at the same time, before 
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of distinguished American writers whom it concerns, | the public with a work, not at all similar in plan to 

un and interesting as showing the motives and earnest | Philip the Second, but which must of necessity 

ne spirit in which Mr. Motley dedicated himself to | traverse a portion of the same ground. 

ad his arduous undertaking, we are glad to lay the “‘ My first thought was inevitably, as it were, only 

of epistle before opr readers. It was addressed to the | of myself. It seemed tome that I had nothing to 

he Writer’s friend, Mr. William Amory, of Boston, | do but to abandon at once a cherished dream, and 

he brother-in-law to the deceased historian. ‘‘ It seems | probably to renounce authorship. ForI had not first 
to me but yesterday,” writes Mr. Motley, ‘though | made up my mind to write a history; and then cast 

on it must be now twelve years ago, that I was talking | about to take up a subject. My subject had taken 

e- with our ever-lamented friend Stackpole about my | me up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It 

Lis intention of writing a history upon a subject to which | was necessary for me, it seemed, to write the book I 

a T have since that time been devoting myself. I had | had been thinking much of, even if it were destined 

he then made already some general studies in reference | to fall dead from the press; and I had no inclination 

ed to it, without being in the least aware that Prescott | or interest to write any other. When I had made 

ve had the intention of writing the ‘History of Philip | up my mind accordingly, it then occurred to me that 

be the Second.’ Stackpole had heard the fact, and that | Prescott might not be pleased that I should come 
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forward on his ground. It is true that no announce- 
ment of his intentions had been made, and that he 
had not, I believe, even commenced. his preliminary 
studies for Philip. At the same time, I thought it 
would be disloyal on my part not to go to him at once, 
confer with him on the subject, and, if I should 
find a shadow of dissatisfaction on his mind at my 
proposition, to abandon my plan altogether. 

‘“‘T had not the slightest acquaintance with him at 
that time. I was comparatively a young man, and 
certainly not entitled, on any ground, to more than 
the common courtesy which Prescott never could 
refuse to any one. But he received me with such a 
frank and ready and liberal sympathy, and such 
an open-hearted guileless expansiveness, that I felt 
a personal affection for him from that hour. I re- 
member the interview as if it had takem place yester- 
day. It was in his father’s house, in his own lbrary, 

looking onthe garden. House and garden, honoured 
father and illustrious son, alas! all numbered with 
the things that were. He assured me he had not 
the slightest objection whatever to my plan, that he 
wished me every success, and that, if there were any 
books in his library bearing on the subject that I 
liked to use, they were entirely at my service. After 
I had expressed my gratitude for his kindness and 
cordiality, by which I had been in a very few mo- 
ments set comparatively at ease—so far as my fears 
of his disapprobation went—I also, very naturally, 
stated my opinion, that the danger was entirely mine, 
and that it was rather wilful of me thus to risk such 
a collision at my first venture, the probable conse- 
quence of which was utter shipwreck. I recollect 
how kindly and warmly he combated this opinion, 
assuring me that no two books ever injured each 
other, and encouraging me in the warmest and most 
earnest manner to proceed on the course I had marked 
out for myself. 

‘Had the result of that interview been different, 
had he distinctly stated, or even vaguely hinted, that 
it would be as well that I should select some other 
topic, or had he sprinkled me with the cold water 
of conventional and common-place encouragement, I 
should have gone from him with a chill upon my 
mind, and, no doubt, have laid down the pen at once; 
for, as I have already said, it was not that I cared 
about writing a history, but that I felt an inevitable 
impulse to write one particular history. 

‘You know how kindly he always spoke of ayd 
to me; and the generous manner in which, without 
the slightest hint from me, and entirely unexpected 
by me, he attracted the eyes of his hosts of readers 
to my forthcoming work, by so handsomely alluding 
to it in. the preface to his own, must be almost as 
fresh in your memory as in mine. 

‘‘And although it seems easy enough for a man 
of world-wide reputation thus to extend the right 
hand of fellowship to an unknown and struggling 
aspirant, yet I fear that the history of literature will 
show that such instances of disinterested kindness 
are as rare as they are noble.” 

The whole of this striking epistle is to be found 
in the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for 1858-9. It contains, as Ticknor, the 
biographer of Prescott, has remarked, a true and 
touching tribute to Mr. Prescott’s personal character 
and intellectual eminence, the more to be valued 
since, in 1860, Mr. Motley was elected to the place 
left vacant in the French Institute by Mr. Prescott’s 
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appropriate, since it preserves the succession of 
Spanish historians in the same chair unbroken from 
the time of Navarrete’s election half a century earlier. 
Mr. Prescott’s allusion to Mr. Motley’s forthcoming 
work in the preface to ‘‘ Philip the Second,” above 
referred to, is as follows :—‘“ It is gratifying to learn 
that before long such a history may be expected (a 
history of the Revolt of the Netherlands), if indeed 
it should not appear before the publication of this. 
work, from the pen of our accomplished countryman 
Mr. J. Lothrop Motléy, who during the last few 
years, for the better prosecution of his labours, has 
established his residence in the neighbourhood of 
the scenes of his narrative. Noone acquainted with 
the fine powers of mind possessed by this scholar, 
and the earnestness with which he has devoted him- 
self to the task, can doubt that he will do full justice. 
to his important but difficult subject.”’ 

Stimulated by the generous encouragement of so 
renowned a fellow-labourer, and in the prosecution 
of his design, Mr. Motley in 1851 visited Europe, 
and in the great libraries of Dresden, Brussels, the 
Hague, and other cities, he gave the most thorough 
and painstaking examination to every authority, pub- 
lished and unpublished, that could throw light upon 
his theme. Accordingly, in his preface to ‘‘ The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” the first product of his 
labours which appeared in 1856, the author was well 
entitled to say, ‘‘ This work is the result of conscien- 
tious research, and of an earnest desire to arrive at 
thetruth. Ihave faith‘ully studied all the important 
contem y chroniclers and later historians— Dutch, 
Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, or German. 
Catholic and Protestant, Monarchist and Republican, 
have been consulted with the same sincerity.” He 
further adds, ‘‘ I venture to hope that many years of 
labour, a portion of them in the archives of those 
countries whose history forms the object of my study, 
will not have been entirely in vain; and that the 
lovers of human progress, and believers in the capa- 
city of nations for self-government and self-improve- 
ment, and the admirers of disinterested human genius 
and virtue, may find encouragement for their views 
in the detailed history of an heroic people in its most 
eventful period, and in the life and death of the great 
man whose name and fame are identical with those 
of his country.” ‘ The Rise ofthe Dutch Republic,” 
embracing the heroic period to the assassination of 
William the Silent, was most favourably received in 
Great Britain and America, and warmly commended 
in both countries by the critics of the press. The 
expectation was fully realised which the author had 
ventured to express, that all who spoke the English 
language would regard with a peculiar interest the 
history of: the great agony through which the Re 
public of Holland was ushered into life, being as it 
was a portion of the records of the Anglo-Saxon raee, 
essentially the same, whether in Friesland, England, 
or Massachusetts. Besides the large demand for the 
work in England and America, it was reproduced in 
several of the continental languages; the translation 
into French by Guizot was, with an introduction, 
published in Paris in 1859. 

The high favour with which Mr. Motley’s first his 
torical work was received encouraged him to prose 
eute his task with renewed industry. . In 1860, the 
first two volumes of the ‘History of the United 
Netherlands”’ were published; and in 1865 the re 
maining two volumes. It was his original intention 
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onward from the death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort; but afterwards he found it more 
convenient to stop short at the Twelve Years’ Truce in 
1609. It is his design, however, in a future publi- 
cation to trace the history of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and to combine with it the civil and military events 
in Holland down to the epoch when that eventful 
struggle and the Highty Years’ War of the Nether- 
lands were brought to a close by the Peace of West- 
halia. 

; In the preparation of his histories, Mr. Motley 
spent not a little of his time in this country. And here 
we may quote an allusion to our national collections, 
all the more that it contains a remark deserving the 
consideration of our highest authorities. ‘The 
archives of England,” says Mr. Motley in the preface 
to the ‘‘ United Netherlands,” “are especially rich 
for the history of the sixteenth century; and it will 
be seen in the course of the narrative, how largely I 
have drawn from those mines of historical wealth, 
the State Paper Office, and the MS. department of 
the British Museum. Although both of these great 
national depositories are in admirable order, it is to 
be regretted that they are not all embraced in one 
collection, as much trouble might then be spared to 
the historical student, who is now obliged to pass 
frequently from one place to the other, in order to 
find different portions of the same correspondence.” 

A new edition of the ‘‘ History of the Netherlands,” 
embellished with portraits, has within the last few 
nouths been issued in London. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War in America, Mr. 
Motley contributed to the ‘‘ Times” a series of letters, 
which were republished under the title, ‘‘ Causes of 
the Civil War in America,” and gave the aspect of 
the question from the Northern and Republican point 
of view. 

Soon afterwards the historian of the Dutch Re- 
public was appointed American Minister at Vienna— 
a post which he held for six years until 1867. The 
facilities afforded by this lengthened residence on the 
continent of Europe in making the necessary re- 
searches for his forthcoming volumes would we are 
sure be turned to excellent account. Every one of 
Mr. Motley’s numerous readers must desire to have 
the characters and exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Wallenstein, and the other heroes of the Thirty Years’ 
War, portrayed and recounted by his truthful and 
graphic pen. Once again in the United States after 
his return from Vienna, and settled in his home at 
Boston, in the congenial literary atmosphere of the 
place, Mr. Motley was called upon to give an 
address by way of celebrating the 64th anniversary 
of the New York Historical Society. This address, 
entitled, ‘‘ Historic Progress and American Demo- 
cracy,” was delivered at New York, to a vast as- 
sembly, on the 16th December last. That Americans 
are justly proud of their celebrated countryman 
would appear from the reference made to him by 
the President of the meeting. ‘‘The name of Mr. 
Motley,” said Mr. Fish on that occasion, ‘“ belongs 
to no single country, and to no single age. As 
a statesman, diplomatist, and patriot, he belongs 
to America; as a scholar, to the world of letters; 
as a historian, all ages will claim him in the 
future.” 

The venerable poet, William Cullen Bryant, long 
resident in New York, at the close of the address also 
alluded in no less graceful terms to the distinguished 
historian, who, he said, “ had made the story of the 
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earlier days of the Dutch Republic as interesting as 
that of Athens and Sparta; and had infused into the 
narrative the generous glow of his own genius. He 
had thus the highest title to be heard with respectful 
attention by the citizens of a community, which, in 
its origin, was an offshoot of that renowned Republic. 
Most cheerfully had that title been recognised, as the 
vast audience assembled fully testified ; and well had 
his illustrious friend spoken of the growth of civilisa- 
tion, and of the improvement of the condition of man- 
kind, both in the Old World—the institutions of which 
he has so lately observed—and in the country which 
is proud to claim him as one of her children.” In 
the course of his address, Mr. Motley pronounced a 
warm eulogium on Mr. Bright, who about that time 
was assuming the responsibilities of office as a member 
of the British Cabinet. To the origin and feelings 
of the American people, he also made the following 
interesting reference:—‘‘ We are Americans; but 
yesterday we were Europeans, Netherlanders, Saxons, 
Normans, Suabians, Celts; and the day before 
yesterday Asiatics, Mongolians, what you will! .. . 
Many of us trace our ancestry to Bedfordshire and 
Suffolk, and are never weary of tracking the foot- 
steps of our Pilgrim Fathers in quiet villages and 
peaceful English scenery two or three centuries 
ago.” 

On the 13th of April last, the Senate of the United 
States rejected the treaty negotiated by Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson for the settlement of the Alabama claims; 
and Mr. Motley as the newly-appointed Minister 
became heir to the difficulty. The announcement of 
his name in this country as the successor of Mr. 
Johnson was received with much cordiality and good 
will. His English extraction, his high personal 
character, the fact that he had before resided in 
England in the prosecution of his literary avocations, 
where he was well known and where hehad made many 
friendships, his accomplishments as a scholar, his 
fame as a historian, all contributed to the hearty 
welcome accorded to him on his arrival. Oxford and 
Cambridge, it was remembered, had already conferred 
upon him honorary degrees. And although Mr. 
Motley is thoroughly American and Republican in his 
political sentiments, it was felt that personally he 
could not be otherwise than well-disposed towards 
the old country. In regard to the Alabama claims, 
it is said that Mr. Motley was instructed to explain 
to the British Government the circumstances of 
the rejection of the late proposed treaty, but to 
take no initiative and to make no treaty; and this 
because the state of opinion in both countries ren- 
dered the postponement of the question at present 
the most desirable course. Indeed, it would appear 
from the Queen’s Speech on the prorogation of Parlia- 
nent, that negotiations had been suspended by the 
mutual consent of both countries. e trust, how- 
ever, that it will be the good fortune of the present 
American Minister at some future time to attach his 
name to such a convention as will be acceptable as a 
final settlement at once to this country, and to the 
Government and public of the United States. We 
cannot do better than conclude our sketch of Mr. 
Motley’s career by applying to him words already 
used in reference to one of his predecessors: 
‘‘ America could have sent to represent her no more 
accomplished and patriotic son: England could have 
extended a hand of welcome to no American better 
fitted to mingle with her own enlightened circles, and 
to meet, with a more statesmanlike bearing and 
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liberal feeling, her own statesmen in the grateful 
task of binding the two branches of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race in ties of amity and concord.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
x. 


Ir was a great disappointment to me that we could 
not spend a day on the Lake of Gennesaret and visit 
the supposed sites of Magdala, Capernaum, Chorazin, 
and Bethsaida, but my American friends were tied 
to time, and wished to push on to catch the steamer 
passing Haifa. Perhaps the reader will not lose 
much by my disappointment, as there is no certainty 
whatever regarding the position of these cities. It 
is sufficient to know that along the northern side of 
the lake there stood several cities of some importance, 
inhabited by a hardy and intelligent race, engaged as 
agriculturists and fishermen. We despatched our 
mules and baggage in the morning, and started a 
little before noon to cross toAcre. Leaving ‘ Cana 
of Galilee’ on our right, we arrived at Kefr Menda at 
sunset, before reaching which we were nearly lost in 
a swamp ; two of our horses sank nearly out of sight, 
and it was with great difficulty we got them out. It 
was dusk before we reached our evening quarters. 
We procured accommodation at a small khan or shed 
outside the village. We found our muleteers had 
arrived some time before us, by a much easier and 
safer passage, and we began to fear that the route was 
new to our dragoman, and thought we were fortunate 
in getting so easily over it. Our next day’s journey 
was to Acre, or Akka. The greater part of the road 
was over and along the face of the mountains, so that 
we had no difficulties to contend with. When we 
came to the high mountains that overlook the plains 
of Akka, and the beautiful and then calm Mediterra- 
nean, and saw the smoke of the distant steamers, it 
was the most joyful and refreshing sight we had seen 
since we left Jerusalem, and we longed to be again 
on the blue waters. 

We found the whole plains of Akka a sheet of water 
and marsh, and had to make a detour of two hours 
to get down upon the coast. The river Belus, now 
called N’aman, which runs through into the bay under 
the walls of the city, was very high, and after some 
delay we procured a boat to carry ourselves and lugr 
gage across. The mules were unloaded, and with some 
difficulty were led through the stream. We had a con- 
sultation whether we should pitch our tents on the 
sands or enter the town. My friends were inclined 
for the former, and I had no desire to enter this den 
of abomination, which I had seen in passing a short 
time before; but the evening looked very stormy, 
and I knew if it came on to blow there would be 
little safety for us and our tents on the sands. Very 
fortunately for us, as it turned out, we abandoned the 
idea of encamping outside, and entered the city, where 
we got comfortable quarters in the public khan, as 
well for ourselves as for our cook, dragoman, etc. 
We had not been long settled down in our com- 
paratively confortable quarters when our worst ex- 
pectations were realised. The wind rose toa gale, 
accompanied by a torrent of rain that must have 
swept our tents and baggage into the sea, and we 
had reason to congratulate ourselves that we were 
under the shelter of stone walls. 

There is nothing in this garrison city that would lead 
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any one to remain in it longer than necessary. In the 
morning we strolled through its dirty bazaars and 
unpaved streets, and ascended the ramparts of the 
old castle that overlooks the sea. These are almost 
in the same state as they were left after the bombard- 
ment of 1840. The guns are corroded with rust, 
and seem not to have been touched for years, and the 
heaps of shot that lie beside them are now a mere 
mass of oxidized iron. The town, garrison, walls, 
and ramparts are perfect types of Moslem neglect 
and decay. There are some relics still remainin 

to remind one of the city of the Knights of St. John, 
from which it derives its Christian name, viz., the 
ruins of St. Andrew’s Church, the Hotel of the 
Knights Hospitallers, and the Church of St. John, 
now the Latin convent. These, and the ruins of the 
old fortifications, are all that tell of the St. Jean 
D’Acre of the Crusaders. This foul and ruinous 
city has now sunk down to 4500 inhabitants; but its 
old associations, as the landing-place and last refuge 
of the Crusaders, will always invest it with interest. 

This was our settling day with our escort—a time 
generally attended with a good deal of haggling 
and discontent; but on this score we had nothing to 
complain of. Mustaffa behaved like a gentleman, 
Our engagement was for ten days, more or less, 
according to the direction of our journey, which was 
entirely at our own disposal. This was now the ninth 
day that we were out, and as we were going to Haifa 
to wait for a steamer, we did not require such an 
escort any longer. The whole charge for the journey 
was £32. We had paid half this sum on leaving 
Jerusalem, and the balance was cheerfully paid and 
frankly received without any importunity. The old 
cook, who had suffered most and served us the best, 
had a douceur. We were able to give them all a 
good character, as they had served us honestly and 
faithfully under rather trying circumstances. It 
was arranged that our dragoman should accom- 
pany us to Haifa, to take back our horses and 
baggage mules to Akka, and return with his com- 
panions to Jerusalem. 

The morning turned out fine, and we started at 
noon. The circle of the bay from the point of Akka 
to Haifa at the base of Mount Carmel is about: 
twelve miles. We had again some difficulty in 
crossing the Belus, which, taking its rise in the 
marshes of the plains, swells rapidly after heavy 
rains. We procured a boat for ourselves, but had 
hard work to induce our horses and mules to take 
the water, which was now nearly up to their ears. 
Our road lay for several miles across the sands. The 
two ships which I saw driven on shore some six 
weeks before, with other débris, were strewed along 
the coast. We were amused with the dexterity of the 
fishermen in the use of their hand nets. These are 
bell shaped ; a rope is fixed to the top, and round the 
border of the nets are attached leaden weights, and 
as the sea rolls back, they watch their opportunity 
and throw the net in to a considerable distance; the 
weights sink the net, which secures all within its range. 
They had been labouring all the morning and caught 
nothing. Here we had a little episode which might 
have given us trouble. One of our party got off his 
horse to look at something, when the horse slipped the 
rein out of his hand and started over the sands to the 
open plain. Mustaffa and I had been lingering be- 
hind, watching the fishermen, and when we pushed 
on we found the deacon in pursuit of his horse, and 





the priest jogging on, either ignorant of or indifferent 
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to his friend’s dilemma. I had seen a similar thing 
before in the Valley of the Jordan, where the horse of 
one of our party made its escape, and every attempt to 
catch him seemed futile, till our young Bedouin guide, 
who was splendidly mounted, went after him like a 
hound after a hare, and literally rode him down. 
Mustaffa seemed equally alive to the difficulty, and 
we immediately started in pursuit of the animal. I 
directed Mustaffa to make a circle round the off- 
side, that we might meet in front of him and turn 
his course. This we tried four or five times. At 
length we turned his head inward, and getting near, I 
made adash and caught the bridle with the end of my 
umbrella. We now arrived at the ancient Kishon. 
When I passed this coast six weeks before, the people 
were crossing the sands, and there was no appear- 
anceofariver. This curious phenomenon requires a 
little explanation. The sands roll in here in a great 
body, and in the dry season close the mouth of the 
river, which then spreads into marshes, and finds its 
way to the sea through the sand. The river was 
now swollen beyond its usual bounds, and it was a 
question for some time whether we could get our 
cattle across. By proceeding higher up we found 
a boat, in which we got ourselves and luggage over ; 
but it was an hour before we could get our horses to 
take the water. 

On reaching Haifa, we took up our quarters at the 
Russian hospice, where everything was clean and 
comfortable ; and after some refreshment, we pro- 
cured donkeys, and started off for the convent on 
Mount Carmel, about half an hour’s distance from 
the shore. This convent is a conspicuous object from 
sea and land, standing as it does on the extreme 
ridge of the mountain. The modern building was 
raised by the efforts of one man—one of the brothers, 
who preached a sort of crusade through Europe to 
raise funds for rebuilding the convent, and collected 
£20,000 sterling. The present structure has no equal 
in Palestine, except perhaps that of the Russian 
hospice, church, and hospital at Jerusalem. It forms 
alarge square building, with the church in the centre, 
where we are shown the Cave of Elijah and the 
Grotto of Elisha. In company of one of the brothers, 
IT walked out on the spur of the mountain to view 
the magnificent scenery around. I was able to look 
back on the Valley of Esdraelon, where we had 
encountered so many difficulties; down over the 
plains of Sharon and the coast towns of Tyre and 
Sidon, and away to the north-east, to the lofty peak 
of Hermon and the snowy ridge of the distant Le- 
banon, while under our eye was the wide expanse 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Austrian Lloyds’ steamer was expected to 
pass about six p.m. We hurried back to Haifa 
while it was daylight. The boat only remains two 
hours in the harbour; so that we were kept up 
all night in anxiety, as she did not make her 
appearance till seven o’clock the following morning, 
when we embarked for Beyrout. The distance is 
seven hours, and the charge twenty-five francs. My 
friends were under the impression that this high 
charge included the dinner we had on board, but 
were charged four francs extra, at which there was a 
great row. Passing Tyre and Sidon near enough to 
scrutinise them with our glasses, we arrived at Bey- 
Tout at four p.m., and proceeded to the comfortable 
“Hotel Oriental.” Its proprietor is an obliging, 
kindly, prepossessing man, a Maronite by religion, 
and a splendid type of that race. My two American 
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companions were so distressed and disgusted with 
the journey, that nothing could have induced them 
to prolong their stay in Palestine, and they took 
a passage by the French steamer, which passed next 
morning, for Alexandria. It has been my good for- 
tune to travel with American gentlemen through all 
parts of the world, and I have always found them 
agreeable, intelligent, and communicative, ready to 
laugh at troubles or to overcome them, and ne- 
glecting no opportunity for rational enjoyment and 
information. 4 found my two companions no excep- 
tion to this rule, and parted from them with great 
regret. I was still suffering from low fever and 
slight diarrhoea, and they urged me to accompany 
them ; but I had determined, at all risks, to carry 
out my programme, and engaged a place in the dili- 
gence for Damascus. 

A French company have formed a very good road 
across the Lebanon, and run a diligence daily to and 
from Damascus. The fare for the coupé is thirty 
francs, and for the interior, or banquette, twenty-two 
francs. The distance is about eighty-four miles, and 
is accomplished in fourteen hours. The diligence 
starts punctually at 4 a.m., and at half-past two, when 
I got up, the rain was falling intorrents. The start- 
ing-place was some distance out of town, and as you 
cannot call a cab in Syria, there was nothing left for 
one but to trudge through the dirty flooded streets to 
the station, preceded by a servant carrying a lantern. 
I found I had got the coupé all to myself: the in- 
terior was filled with Greek and Arab merchants. 
As we ascended the mountains the day cleared up. 
The snow lay along the roadside, the air was dry 
and bracing, and I soon felt something like new life 
and vigour. Oddly enough, I was crossing the Pyre- 
nees in a similar manner on the same day the year 
before, in a like unwieldy conveyance, with a team 
of eight horses and mules; but here the Frenchmen 
have been able to drill a little more life into the 
Arab than into the indolent self-sufficient Spaniard. 
There are no great feats of engineering here, but the 
road is admirable, and constructed with great skill, 
economy, and safety. Here is a proof, if proof was 
wanted, of the difference between honest scientific 
labour and the ignorance and dishonesty of semi- 
barbarism. I have referred in a former chapter to 
the road the Turks are now constructing from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem. For this work the heads of fami- 
lies, from Hebron to Nabulus, have been taxed; 
already upwards of £60,000 have been raised, and 
this tax may go on toany amount. In the meantime 
this short road of thirty-two miles is ‘‘dragging its 
slow length along” by a species of forced labour, 
and is so badly done that the whole must be recon- 
structed, after a few lucky officials have feathered 
their nests. This much in honour of the French and 
acknowledgment of their services. We ascended to 
the height of nearly 7000 feet. The scenery in many 
parts was grand and picturesque. The slopes of the 
mountains were better cultivated, and the villages 
very superior to those in the south. As we approached 
Damascus, the scenery through the Valley of the 
Abana and the broad rich plains lying before us was 
magnificent. 

We reached Damascus in comfort at 6 P.M., and 
found the waiter from Dimitre’s Hotel in attend- 
ance, who conducted us to that large and com- 
fortable house. The proprietor is a fine type of 
the pushing enterprising Greek, and, like most of 
his compatriots in the Kast, has had his reward. 
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They were all in a very sad way at this time. 
‘he order had just been received from the Turkish 
Government for the expulsion of all Greeks. Many 
of them held considerable property, and they were 
condemning their own government and the men of 
Athens in no measured terms of abuse. ‘‘ There 
will be no rest and safety for us,” said an influential 
Greek to me, ‘‘till we hang half-a-dozen of these 
pedantic and restless scholars of Athens.” 

Next morning I waited on Mr. Rogers, the British 
Consul, to whom I had an introduction. This gentle- 
man is so well known in the East, that anything 
I might add respecting him would be supertluous, 
and might be considered obtrusive; sutlice it to 
say, that he offered me his dragoman, and gave 
me all necessary instructions to see the city to the 
best advantage during -the two days I proposed re- 
maining there. I had three personal disappointments. 
I had hoped to overtake Mr. Gaze’s party, who 
had made a successful and comfortable tour through 
Palestine, and to have accompanied them to Baalbek, 
but found they had passed on some days before. I 
also hoped to meet Mrs. Thompson, whose schools I 
had visited at Beyrout, but found that lady had left 
on the morning of my arrival for her schools in the 
Lebanon; and, though last, not least, I thought to 
see the commander of the ‘‘ Rob Roy,” whom we all 
respect and esteem so highly: he also left on the 
morning of my arrival, on his journey to tle source 
of the Jordan. 

Armed with the consul’s authority, we commenced 
our explorations at the old castle to the west of the 
town. It covers a considerable space, and is well 
protected by walls and moat. The architecture is of 
a mixed character, some of which may be anterior to 
the Roman period. We then proceeded to the great 
mosque, and were admitted with an order on the 
payment of ten francs each. A great change has 
takea place here, as well as at other cities through- 
out the Mussulman dominions, and there is much less 
jealousy or fanaticism. I considered it a great 
privilege to be allowed to go over this building, as 
there is a greater variety of study for the archzologist 
here than on even the platform of the Haram at 
Jerusalem. There is every specimen of architecture, 
from the earliest Jewish, or Cyclopean, down through 
the Greek and Roman to the beautiful arabesque of 
the Saracens. The building still retains many of the 
marks of the Christian cathedral, with its lon 


aisles and ranges of Corinthian columns, and tesse-. 


lated marble flooring. 

‘« The street called Straight,” which we next visited, 
has entirely lost its original character. It has been 
encroached upon by stalls and shades, and is nothing 
better than a very dirty alley. Proceeding along 
this narrow street, which intersects the city from east 
to west, we passed through the Christian quarter, 
and saw the signs of the destruction wrought 
during the fanatical outbreak of 1860. The heart- 
rending scenes of that time are now almost for- 
gotten, except among the surviving sufferers; but 
the event has shaken all confidence in what 
is called Mohammedan liberality and progress. 
The Christians say, very justly, that they have 
no security against such fearful outrages; and 
that the boasted liberty of the Turks is merely 
a passive indifference. Nor must we confound this 
movement with the disturbances between the 
Druzes and Maronites in the Lebanon. These were 
warlike people accustomed to arms, and to defend 
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themselves, while the Christians of Damascus wero 
unarmed, and totally innocent of all aggression. 

Passing onward, we go through the eastern gato - 
of the city. ‘This is the ancient Roman gate, consist- 
ing of one large and two lesser arches. The latter are 
built up, and there is little else remaining of the 
original walls. Those now surrounding the city are 
Saracenic, and are weak and neglected. A little 
beyond this gate is a mound walled over, containing 
the remains of some 2,500 of the victims of the three 
days’ massacre; and a little farther to the right is 
the English burying-ground, a small walled enclosure, 
in which I noticed a memorial stone over the grave 
of the well-known author of the ‘‘ History of Civilisa- 
tion in Europe” (erected, if I mistake not, by and at 
the expense of Mr. Rogers, late Consul at Damascus), 
Iwas quite unprepared for this discovery, but learned 
that Mr. Buckle was attacked with the ‘Syrian 
fever,” and was here cut off in the midst of his 
labours. 

Returning towards the city, a built-up door in the 
wall, on a level with the ground, was pointed out by 
our guide as the window from which ‘St. Paul was 
lowered over a wall in a basket.’ This is neither 
the wall nor the window, but let that pass. 

The city now is a sad caricature of the Damascus of 
the eastern poets, and is among the dirtiest of all the 
Turco-Arabic towns. The streets are narrow, unpaved, 
and impassable except on horseback. I tried to make 
my way on foot through the mud and filth, but was at 
last obliged to get on the back of a donkey. ‘The 
celebrated bazaars are a disappointment; the stalls 
or ducans are chiefly supplied with inferior European 
goods, and are neither better nor worse than those 
of Cairo and old Stamboul. Perhaps I ought to 


‘make an exception of the silversmiths, and jewellers’ 


bazaar. This covers a large area, and has raised plat- 
forms where each artisan has his small bellows and 
charcoal fire; the great variety of tasteful filigree 
work exhibited is pretty, and very tempting to 
those who have money to spend. . There is no 
temptation to remain within the city; the streets are 
little better than open sewers, and the rivers, which 
should be its glory and ornament, are left to ‘‘ roam 
at large,” and to pollute where they should purify. 
But the situation of Damascus is unrivalled. The 
rich valley, which tradition claims as the Garden of 
Hiden, lies at the base of the Antilebanon, and viewed 
from the heights to the west, nothing can surpass 
the richness and beauty of its vegetation. The rich, 
sparkling waters of the ‘‘ Abana and Pharpar, better 
than all the waters of Israel,” flow through and around 
the city, and nothing is wanted to make it the 
“garden of the world” but a little taste and in- 
dustry, and the fostering care of a paternal govern- 
ment, ‘The blight of the Moslem is more conspicuous 
here than in any part of Palestine, because perhaps 
the gifts and beauties of nature are more apparent. 

Through the kindness of Mr, Rogers, I was per- 
mitted to visit two or three of the houses of the 
wealthy residents. These were rich and gaudy in 
gilt and colouring. The buildings were in the form 
of a quadrangle, with a broad marble paved court, 
and marble fountains in the centre, reminding one a 
little of the splendid Moorish buildings in Seville 
and other cities in Spain, but sadly deficient in the 
exquisite taste that distinguished the Moors of Spain. 

My last afternoon was spent in the schools. Of all 
the cities in the East, there is none that may be said 
to have such a claim on our help and sympathy as 
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Damascus. It was the first Christian city in the 
world, and is now only waiting for the husbandman. 
Both Greek and Jew are sending their children 
to Protestant schools, and only means and teachers 
are wanted to satisfy fhe demand for instruction. 
Mrs. Thompson’s school was established after the 
massacre of 1860, and her religious and benevolent 
purpose is too well known to require any eulogium 
from me; but it is impossible to look into the faces 
of those neat, intelligent, and now happy-looking 
children, the survivors of those sad events, without 
a tear of sympathy, and a prayer that a blessing may 
attend the labours of this excellent and benevolent 
lady and her coadjutors. 





GREEN LIZARDS. 


Aut the members of the great class Reptilia are 
commonly shunned by man; even the bright and 
many-tinted lizards coming in for their share of his 
distrust, if not aversion. Perhaps of all our British 
species the slow or blindworm has had to bear the 
heaviest load of public odium in consequence of its 
snake-like form. Thus we find our great dramatist 
apostrophising this and another harmless member of 
the class as follows :— 
“ Newts and blindworms, :do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen.” 
And again in Macbeth it is introduced as an ingre- 
dient in the witches’ cauldron— 
** Adder’s fork, and blindworm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble.” 

Yet these creatures when studied are full of in- 
terest, and the naturalist-can enter into the spirit of 
old Mr. Thomas Pennant’s quaint remark in his 
“ British Zoology,” “ The frolicsome agility of lizards 
enlivens the dried banks in hot climates, and the 
great affection which some of them show to mankind 
should further engage our regard and attention.” 

The green lizard (Lacerta viridis of Linnseus) is a 
native of many partsof Southern Europe; the Channel 
Islands are perhaps the nearest point to our own 
shores at which it has been observed, and on one of 
these islands it was my lot first to meet withit.* The 
prevailing-colour of this lizard is brilliant emerald 
green speckled with black, the cheeks are blue, and 
the under parts of the body bright lemon yellow. 
Its movements, when not closely confined, are incon- 
ceivably rapid and graceful. It exhibits great intel- 
ligence, may be readily tamed, and is capable of 
_ affection towards those who have the charge 
of it. 

My first introduction to this beautiful little animal 
was in the year 1862, when I spent six weeks in the 
picturesque island of Jersey. It was no uncommon oc- 
currence upon a warm day to see one or more of these 
elegant reptiles basking in the sun, upon some low 
granite wall or bank by the roadside, their bodies flat- 
tened out tocatch the warm rays, and their green scales 
glittering with almost metallic brilliancy. Motion- 
less as statues, except for the short spasmodic move- 
ment caused by their breathing, they lie as if uncon- 
scious of an approaching footstep; suddenly, however, 
the head is turned sharply round, a bright eye glances 
knowingly at you, and scarcely do you come within 
a yard of the coveted treasure, when, like a flash of 





. = : > : 
L. Agilis, an allied species, is noted in the “Zoologist ” as a British 
Species. ; 
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lightning, it is gone, Such is the green lizard upon 
a sultry day; when all other animals lie hidden from 
the sun’s broad glare, he is ever on the alert ; con- 
fident in his matchless speed, he seems to dare one 
to overtake him. At such times the only chanee is 
to get as near as possible, and then spring suddenly 
upon him; though even then he almost invariably 
baffles his pursuer, who is forced to be content either 
with seeing the tip of the tail vanishing into some hole, 
or the entire animal making a precipitate retreat 
through the tangled branches of a prickly bramble- 
bush, which, though, as Horace seems to have noticed, 
no impediment to the scale-protected body of the 
lizard— 
“ Seu virides rubum dimovere lacerte”’— 

is a cover into which none but a mailed hand might 
venture to penetrate. It is true indeed that by dint. 
of unusual exertions, I more than once had the good 
fortune to seize the tail before it had quite passed 
out of sight, and vainly congratulated myself upon 
the possession of my wriggling captive ; but alas !— 


‘¢ The fond soul 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss 

Still paints the illusive form ;” 
for, as I drew it forth, all that was left with me was 
the tail itself, the body having been separated by a 
sharp jerk from its natural termination-; the latter, 
however, as if inheriting some of the sagacity of the 
parent stock, contrived, by its active muscular con- 
tortions, to attract the attention of its captor until 
the true object of his desire was far beyond his reach. 

A lizard when thus bereaved soon reproduces its 
missing member, which occasionally springs in -a 
double fork from the body, but never attains to the 
regularity or beauty of the original one. This 
facility for reproducing lost limbs, has probably 
originated the following amusing statement in 
ZElian’s ‘‘ De Natura Animalium,” vol. 2, ch. 23: 

““Tf one, either by chance or design, strike alizard 
upon the crown of the head with a switch, cutting it 
in twain, neither portion dies, but each of the living 
parts, the one and the other, apart and of itself, runs 
on and continues to live creeping upon its two feet. 
Then, supposing a meeting occur (for after their’ 
separation they often come across one another), they 
close together, and as though by common consent, 
the lizard is produced from the two different parts ; 
then, although a scar shows the evidence of a 
calamity, it runs about leading its former life, and 
seems as though it had never undergone that which 
it has been its lot to suffer.” 

Many were the stratagems by which I vainly 
strove to obtain specimens of my lively little friends, 
and one of these seemed as though it could scarcely’ 
fail to be favourable in its results. I placed an 
umbrella butterfly-net, which always accompanied 
my rambles, upon the grassy bank before the 
entrance to a lizard’s hole, and so close to it, that in 
order to leave its dwelling, the little ereaturo must 
of necessity pass over the green leno. As the sun 
began to shme warmly upon the bank, the Lacerta 
emerged from his retreat, and was soon some inches 
beyond the ring of the net; I then pressed down the 
spring, causing it to close with a sudden snap, but 
alas! quick as was the shutting of the net, it was not 
sufficiently rapid to enclose the lizard. Another 
trick was to get behind the bank and adroitly close 
the entrance to a hole, but then the proprietor would 
disappear amongst any stones or plants that might 
chance to be at hand. OnceI discovered a hole with 
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both a front anda back entrance, and now indeed the 
capture of the inmate seemed certain; not having a 
bag with me, I held my hands before one opening, 
whilst my brother thrust a stick in at the opposite 
side; in an instant the lizard had passed over my 
shoulder, and was lost to sight. 

A dealer in objects of natural history informed me 
that the proper way to catch lizards was to get a long 
forked stick, and choosing ‘‘ a very hot day, when the 
lizards are sleepy,” suddenly catch them round the 
neck. It has, however, already been shown that 
warm weather was the very thing to keep them wide 
awake, and even in the hottest dog-days the only 
effect produced by the heat was to cause the lizards 
to retire into the shade, and thus we see the force of 
that observation respecting a very sultry day, by the 
poet Virgil— 


‘«* Nunc virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos.” 


Although the adult Lacerta was not to be caught 
napping, I managed to obtain several young speci- 
mens, which were continually to be seen darting in 
and out of the crevices of old walls, more particularly 
in the old ruined castle at Goree. The perfect adap- 
tation of ruins to the wants of a lizard are noticed 
in almost every poetical work. Thus, in “Lalla 
Rookh,” the poet beautifully introduces them into 
one of his scenes :— 


** Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of ruined shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light.” 


Upon my return to London, I immediately set to 
work to prepare a house for the reception of my newly 
acquired pets. A glass case, one yard square, and 
containing one foot depth of earth, was filled with 
ferns, wild flowers, a bramble, etc.; little hills 
formed of inverted flower-pots covered with earth, 
moss, and ferns, and made accessible by means of 
subterranean passages, relieved the monotony of the 
scene, and formed excellent retreats, in which the 
reptiles could pass the night; a small »vond also 
offered them a refreshing bath after the ..bours of a 
summer’s day. 

Owing to the destruction of these, my first lizards, 
by a large house-mouse, I was forced to look out for 
fresh lodgers, and accordingly, in May 1863, pur- 
chased at Covent.Garden three fine adult specimens, , 
a male and two females. These creatures, when first 
set free, were exceedingly wild, and constantly 
attempting to make their escape; by degrees, how- 
ever, they became accustomed to their new home, 
and soon learned to recognise me. By tapping at the 
windows, I could at any time bring them to the door, 
when they would take flies, caterpillars, moths, or 
other delicacies out of my hands. The white cabbage- 
butterfly (P. Brassica) was a great favourite with 
them, the flapping of its large white wings appearing 
exactly to suit their fancy. 

When insects fail, lizards will readily eat cold roast 
beef cut into small, thin strips ; cheesecake, too, and 
several other sweet things, are devoured with avidity ; 
if thirsty, they will lap up water ; they enjoy syrup, 
but do not care for milk. The amount of food con- 
sumed is enormous, and, where several lizards are 
together, a spirit of emulation seems to enable them to 
swallow much more than they care to take when 
apart. The largest amount eaten by my protégés, 
from the third to the thirteenth of July, 1863, was 
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as follows :—119 rat-tailed flies from the sunflowers, 
numerous bluebottles and houseflies, a great many 
caterpillars (chiefly those of the cabbage and buff- 
ermine moths), three humble-bees (B. terrestris), and 
fourteen white butterflies (P. Brassice and Rape). 
If there had been time to cater for them, it is im- 
possible to say how much more they might have 
devoured. 

Notwithstanding this good living, my lizards were 
as lively as ever; the two females took an especial 
delight in chasing their unfortunate husband round 
and round the glass case, so that the poor little fellow 
seemed to be constantly in fear for his life; whenever 
he saw them coming, he would lift his front legs 
alternately and paw the air as if waving them off. It is 
true that they occasionally varied their amusements 
by chasing one another ; moreover, the introduction 
of thirteen small brown English lizards gave the 
poor henpecked fellow a little peace; but no sooner 
had they destroyed all these, seizing them by the 
middle with their horny mouths, than they were after 
him again. The bite of the Lacerta is little moro 
than a pinch, which, though it may slightly graze the 
skin, does not draw blood. 

During the winter of 1864, the smaller female died 
from the effects of the cold; therefore, during the 
summer of 1865, the remaining one, measuring nine 
inches in length, was enabled to give her whole 
attention to the instruction of her husband in the 
exercise of running, leaping, and other athletic 
sports. She was so successful in the chase that, to 
my horror, I discovered one morning that she had 
deprived him of the greater part of his tail 
and most of his toes; I now thought that a divorce 
ought to be granted, and accordingly removed him 
at once to a cage well stocked with flies; but, alas! 
he was past recovery, and soon died. Let me add, 
lizards, when kept in a cage, should have an inner 
compartment filled with bran, dry moss, or blanket, 
in which they may sleep quietly through the winter; 
meal-worms are also preferable to flies. 

The largest of the three lizards was now the only 
one remaining, and, notwithstanding her widowed 
condition, she continued to live on in health and 
vigour until the winter of 1867. Her only seasons of 
discomfort were those in which she cast her skin, 
which she did about three times in the year. Atsuch 
times she appeared very gloomy and uncomfortable, 
and was continually rubbing the side of her head and 
her nose upon the earth. This habit in lizards durin 
the sloughing seasons seems to have been chetweal 
by the Turks, who, supposing the action to be a 
mimicry of the manner in which they decline the 
head in prayer, consider it a religious duty to destroy 
all such as come across their path. 

Although lizards are enumerated amongst the 
unclean animals of Scripture (Leviticus xi. 30), and 
as such were forbidden to the Jews, they are in 
some countries esteemed a great délicacy, and are 
said to taste very like tender chicken. Though not 
eaten in Europe, they have often been pickled, not 
only by naturalists for scientific purposes, but by 
quack doctors and necromancers, who seem ever to 
have considered them as indispensable to the furnish- 
ing of their rooms; as Ingoldsby remarks— 


** Pickled snakes, potted lizards in bottles and basins, 
Like those at Morel’s or at Fortnum and Mason’s, 
Are articles found, you're aware, without telling, 

In every respectable conjuror’s dwelling.” 
A. G. B. 
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